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PREFACE. 



Having found the following account 
very interesting, to a littte boy to whom 
I related it, I thought it might afford 
equal pleasure to others. The curiosity 
and enquiry natural to children, should be 
properly directed and gratified: by this 
means they gain much useful information^ 
and are furnished with a constant source 
of pleasure. I hope all my young readers 
will be as much gratified in this account, 
as the little boy, whose pleasure in hear- 
ing it, su^ested the idea of offering it to 
the public. 
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CHAPTER h 

*' How I do enjoy winter evenings/ said little 
Roberty as he drew his chair to tlie table, one 
dark e?eiiinj^ when candles were brought in: 
/^ I like summer eyenings very mi|ch, because 
•we can take long walks, and that is certainly 
very pleasant; but I like winter evenings bet- 
ter, because we can read, and hear entertaining 
^stories; and sometimes mamma lends us her 
great book, to look at the pictures,, and ex- 
plains them to us: I reaHy think winter even« 
ings are the happiest time of the year/* 

" My little boy seems very happy, just now," 
replied his mother, who had been listening to 
what he ^aid: *' I, too, am particularly fond of 
winter evenings: no time of the day is more 
settled or more comfortable. I hoi>e this win* 
ter we shall find this to be the case, and that 
your evenuigs will not oidy afford you pleasi^re 
now, but for years to come." ^ 
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RoBSRT. Ob> yes, manuna ; for when we do 
any thing we Kke^ there is the pleasure it gives 
us at the time, and the pleasure of thinking 
about it afterwards. I remember, when I used 
to read to you in Frank, last winter, I was 
very happy ; and I enjoy thinking of it now, , 
mamma. I am glad that pleasure lasts a long 
time. 

Mother. And I am gbd that yeu have a 
disposition to 'be pleased, niy love, and I hope 
you wUl sdways cherish it. Nothing will con- 
'tribute more to your happiness; &nd r^Uy the 
springs of pleasure are so various, that, i?^ilh 
a mind disposed to enjoy them, you may always 
'find some rational amusement, and tfan scarcely 
fail to be happy. How do you intend to spend 
tWs evening? 

'Robert. I should Kke to look at the pic- 
ture of bird-catching, in 3rour book, mlEunma, if 
you w3I be so good as to lend it to me. And 
will you, dear mamma, explain it to me? for I 
^m sure it must be very entertainhig to know 
what the men are doing on those ste^p rocks. 
'I suppose they are trying to cat<% Ihe birds, 
but I think they will find it hard work. Only 
look, how the rocks, hang over, 'and what dan- 
ger this man aeems in, who is only 'Ikanging by 
a rope. Poor creature! if the rope were to 
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inreak, he might fall down, and be dashed to 
pieces. How very dreadful that would be. I 
wonder any person should be so silly, as to 
hazard his life for the sake of a few birds. 
! MoTHEK. It may appear strange to you, 
, Robert, because you are a little boy, and have 
every thing provided for you, without any 
trouble of your own; but there are thousands 
of persons who are forced to endure daily 
perils to obtain a livelihood. 

RoBBRT* But, mamma, they might find 
other employment. Why do they not work in 
the fields, or do something that is not den^- 
gerous? 

> Mother.'* The cultivation of their fields, 
tilone, would scarcely procure them the neces- 
saries of life; but Providence has bonntifuDy 
supplied them with other means of support 
The natives of the Feroe Islands Would have 
hot a scanty subsistence, if it were not for the 
guUs, and other birds, that build their nests 
on those rockir. 

Robert. Do they eat gulls, mamma? I 
thought they were very disagreeable. Do not 
you recollect, a lady who was here lately, told 
you that her brother once caught one, but it 
was ^o unpleasant they could not eat it? I am 
sure I should not like them. 

B 2 
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MoTA&R. I dp not extH^ct you voiild». fat 
they have a very ra^k^ ^agreeable flavour ; at 
least, ia the opinion of (hose who have been 
used to niore delicate living; but it is well that 
our tastes differ, and th^t most prefi^r that kind 
of food to vhich they have been accustomed* 
What is thought impleasant hy one, is consl- 
d^red a daiftty by another; and the nativiss of 
those countries : that afford but lilde variety to 
gratify the appetit0, are as contented as the 
inhabi€iail.ts of more fertile regions. Perhaps 
A pheasant or a woodcock is not a greater 
4^icaey to an £ngliidiman» than a gull, or a 
penguin to the northern islanders; and if that 
, ig the greatest dainty^ ithich is procured with 
the most difficulty, their food mUst be coi^i- 
dered very superior to purs; for it is delurly 
earned. 

Robert. They deserve it for thetr ivouble, 
and I hope they enjoy it. But now, mamma, 
please to; begin your. accPunt of : the .bird- 
catchers, and tell me what the man at- the end 
pf that long pole is doing. . : 

MotHi^R. He is endeavouring to resCch the 
tdp:of th^ FQck, which ia so steep that he can«> 
not ascend without help. His companions, at 
the bottom, are, therefore, thrusting him up hj 
that pole. 
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lloMRT. I think it is a very awkward way: 
I should not like to be pushed up in that man- 
ner. Besides, it looks very dangerous: I won- 
der he does not slip down. 

Mother. There is not so much dimger of 
his slipping, as you imagine; for at the end of 
the pole, which is five or six jrards long, is an 
iron hook, which is fastened to his girdle, and 
prevents his falling. When he has reached a 
place where he can gain firm footing, others are 
helped up in the same way. As soon as seve- 
ral are together, they go in search of the birds; 
and when they have taken as many as they can 
get in that part, ascend higher, to seek for 
more. If the rock is so steep as to prevent 
their climbing, they again thrust each o^r up 
with poles. Sometimes, when one has ascended, 
higher than the others, he fastens a rope, 
which he took with him for the purpose, round 
his waist, and lets it down, for one of them to 
take hold of, whom he then draws up to him. 
When they get to the places where the birds 
build, they go about as well as they can-; one. 
holding the rope at one end, and .fixing hin)3iel£ 
on the rock, whilst the other goes about to 
look for the birds. 

Robert. But the rock is so very steep, 
tfaati if his foot were to slip, he might fall 
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down, and, perhaps, pull his cotnpanioa after 
him. 

MotHER. That sometimes happens, my 
love, and in that ca3e they are both killed, 
^me of them perish in this manner every 
yeax* 

Robert. I wonder that doe$ not frighten 
tiie others, and make them afraid of going up 
such dangerous places. 

Mother. Perhaps it maydet^ some; but 
others, who ate more adventurous, are dot 
thereby discouraged from making the same 
attempt. Accustomed, frbm their childbot>d» 
to climb the steep and craggy rocks that bor- 
der their shores, the hardy natives betoa^e in*> 
ured to enterprise, and fearlessly encounter the 
greatest difficulties. Animated with the hope 
of obtaining a large supply, they, v^ture to 
die edge of the most dreadfiil precipices and 
overhanging rocks; and enter caverns, that, 
at A distance, were concealed from their sight, 
and which, on a near approach, strike the be- 
holder with astonishment; and would deter, 
any, but the bold and daring, from venturing 
to enter. 

Robert. Are there any birds in these ca- 
verns, mamma? 

MotUER. Yes; they go there to build, as. 
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llioiigh thejf would have chosen a {i^lace where 
they might himg up their ydtog in securityi 
and mainlaiii undisturbed possession; but the 
eommand given to Adam, *' Thou shalt have 
dominion over the fowl of the air/' has beeii 
fulfilled; for no art of their own can secure 
them from the hand of man. When the fowlera 
are come, in the maimer I have been describ- 
ing to you, to the Inrds within the cliffii^ where 
people seldom venture, the little creatures, not 
suspecting tiieir danger, readily sufier them* 
adves to be taken. They continue quietly on 
their nests till the hand is stretched out to 
seizfe them; but in those cares that have been 
frequently visited* they seem aware of their 
dasher, and endeavour to escape. The usual 
method then adopted^ Is to throw a net over 
them, and entangle them in the meshes, by 
which means they are readily caught. They 
are then cast into a boat, at the bottom of the 
rock, which is s<x>n filled. 

Robert. Then I suppose the men come 
down, luid row them home. 

MoTHE&t One or two men remain at the 
bottom, to .take care of the boat, and to convey 
it away when it is filled; but the bii^d-catchers 
remain in the elifis, and when the weather is 
fiae, and there is good fowling, stay there for 
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seven or eight days together, resting safely at 
night in the cavities of the recks. 

Robert. How coU and uncomibrtable they 
must bei without any bed to sleep on, or any 
blankets to cover themjn and I wonder what 
they do for food, but I suppose they eat some 
of the birds. 

Mother. No, my k)ve; you forget that 
they would have no means of cooking themr 
They furmsh themselves with a store of pro- 
visions, before they set out, which those who 
stay.at the top of the mountain let down to 
them by a line. 

Robert. That is right; for they should be 
kind, and do what they can for each other. 
But what i& this man in the basket doing, 
mamma? He seems £xed between two rocks. 
I am sure he cannot find any nests there. 

Mother. He has left his companions, and 
Is crossing to the opposite rock, many partairf 
which you see project, and hang over the sea, 
rendering the ascent from below impracticable. 
They have, therefore, devised another method* 
of getting th^re; for, with contrivance and per- 
severance, almost every object may be accotn- 
plL<hed. As the two rocks are near tog.ether, 
planks are laid across, from one to the other, 
and finnly fastened down nt the ends. Be^ 
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tween these planks is a basket, so fixed as to 
glide along between them. The fowler sits in 
this, and with a stick, which he has in his 
hand, pushes himself along to the opposite 
rock. 

Robert. Thank you, mamma: I under- 
stand it now. But I think it must be worse 
than being thrust up by poles; for there is no 
one to help him, if the basket should overturn. 
He would either be dashed against the rocks, 
«r fidl into the sea. 

Mother. I think it is an excellent contri- 
rance, although attended with much danger; 
but, from frequent practice, the natives become 
so expert in the basket-excuraon, that they 
drive themsdyes along with almost as much 
ease as a Laplander travels in his sledge. 

Robert-. Now, mamma, let us look at this 
man who is hanging by a rope. I suppose he 
has been let down to look for nests, and the 
others are now pulling him up. 

Mother. Yes, my love; where the rocks 
hang over, or are so steep as to prevent the 
possibility of climbing them, this method is 
commonly practised. 

Robert. But if it is impossible to climb up 
to the top, how can the others get there to let 
him down? 

b3 
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Mother. Have yo\i fc^gotteA how tiie mait 
ii) the basket gets there? 

RoB£|EiT« I was* Aijft thitiking of that, , Then 
I suppose, when, he ha^ crossedt be pushes the 
basket back, and another gets in, and .goes 
across ( dien. aapth^r, /ind ^q on with the rest. 
Is. that the wfjft 9laifiiKl$? 

Mother, I beUeve it is freqtscmtlyy though 
Wt always. There are sdids roeks that may 
be asceo^ed on one nidi^ «]|hottgh it may be 
extremely dif&cult, and perhaps iuipossiblei to. 
chmb up the othei:> Or itolge^ to thoae parts 
where the ^nests c^r^..^ Jn.tb^ case, they hare 
no occasim to use (;be basket, 

RoBSRT. No ; they caA damher . up .the 
easiest side, and sq get to the.top; and J dare 
say many like that better than going in tUe 
basket; for no doubly as they are used to it, 
they are excellent climbers. Now, nuimtnfif be. 
so kind as to tell me. how the poor man is let 
down. 

Mother. For this purpose they have a 
rope, nearly two hundred yards long, and about 
as thick as three fingeib. This is generally 
made of hemp or straw. 

Robert. I should think hemp .would do 
best; because straw is stiff, and very apt to 
split. 
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MoTtasn^ True, diy love; and imolber ior 
ecmTcnieiice Attaidiog it, is» its fqptiiess to un- 
linfit* 

Robert. Then I suppose tliey only use it 
when[they canbot get hemp. 

Mother. I believe they use it because it is 
cheaper than hemp,' and more easily obtained. 
Their coiaitry produces abundance of barley, 
the straw of ' wjhieh they readily manufacture. 
In some .tountiSes, where herds, of. swine are 
kept, the rdpes are made of hogs' bristles. . 

R(»£RT^ I tht^ tibey mast be rery devev 
to make ropes, of. hogs' bristles. Are they, not 
tei7 stiff md bard? , 

Mother. ' Ropes of this kind are preferable 
to any other sort, as they are very strong, and 
not so fiable, as thoaemade of other, materials, 
to be cut by the sharpness of the projecting 
pieces .of rockf for ahhough .a piece of wood 
is laid on the. fariidL of the rock, for fihe rope to 
glide .lipoo, to prevent ils bemg worn to pieces 
by the rough edge of. ihe stone, it cannot pre« 
vent its rubbing agidnst die projecting parts 
below. The^finrler fastens the xope round his. 
waist, and betwe^i: his l^s, so that he can sit 
on it; and is thus let dt«m vri*h the fowling, 
staff in his hand. A small Ikie is also &stened 
to the man's body> which he pulls, to give 
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notice to those who are lettuig him down, how 
to manage the great rope; as he somerimes 
wants to stay a little while where he is, or to 
be shifted to some other place. 

RoBBRT. I think moving about with the 
rope must make him very dizzy. 

Mother. It frequently happens soj my 
love; but his greatest danger now is from the 
stones, which are loosened from the cliff, by the 
swinging of the rope, and which fall on a& 
sides. He receives many violent blows from 
them, and is often severely bruised by the 
sharp projections of the rock. But he is most 
afraid of "the stones falling upon his head ; and 
in order to defend it, as well as he can, from 
dieir violence, he usually wears a seaman's 
thick and sliaggy cap; but notwithstanding thift 
precaution, he is often dreadfully wounded. 

Robert. Poor man! how I pity him. Are 
any ever killed by the stones, mamma? 

Mother. Yes; numbers are killed in this 
manner, and others so dreadfully hurt as never 
to recover; yet to these dangers do the poor 
men continually expose themselves, trusting in 
* the mercy and protection of Providence, to 
whose care most of them devoutly recommend 
themselves before they begin. It requires great 
skill, and frequent practice, to manage the. 



tope prop^ly; fok those who ,ate not ased to 
it, turn about, and soon g^ow dizzy; but he 
who is skilful in the art, c<msiders it as a sport, 
swings about on the rope, sets his feet against 
the Toek, and casts himself to whatever plaee 
he likes. 

HoBERT. Really that must be curious sport, 
but I should be afraid of trying itt (he fear of 
being kiBed would take away all my pleasure. 

Mother. Be thankful, my dear boy, that 
you are not exposed to such dangers; but that, 
happily, you were bom in a country that aflfords 
ample-means of subsistence, without haruig re« 
course to so hasardoOs a m^diod of obtaining 
it. It appears strange, that, notwithstanding 
the fatal accidents which frequently occur, and 
to which, probably, many are eye-witnesses, yet 
the daring spirit of the adventurers is still un- 
daunted, and they fearlessly perform the same 
exploits; but that an miterprise, attended 
with so much .danger, should be considei^ a 
diversimi, is indeed surprising. Yet this is 
said to be the case^ The skilful, bold adven- 
turer, imderstands how to sit on a line in the 
mr, and manages it with as much dexterity as 
a dancer on the slack-wire. He knows where 
to find the birds, and how to hold the fowling- 
staff in his hand, so as to strike those that come 
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^ fly away j and .when the r<kcks ' prefect, and 
there are holes underneath, he dfurts into them^ 
and there takes firm footuig* He then kfOMsens 
lu^fivself from the rope, (which he fiurtiens to a 
erag of the rock, that it may not slip &oia umUr 
him to the outside of the cliff,) and goes about 
to get the birds, which he dether catdbes with 
his hand, or strikes with the fi>ivliiig-6taff; 
Wh^n he has killed a sufficient numher, h^ 
ties them up in a bundle, and fastens them to 
a little rope, which he takes with him for Ae 
purpose^ and then gives a sign to have thfsm 
drawn up. He next fixes himself onee'iiMMee 
on the great rope, and gives a new s^;i^ whidb 
his companions at the tpp, understanding, draw 
him up; or else he works himsdf tipi cUmbing 
along the rope, with his girdle fiill of birds. 

RoBBRT. That must be harder than cfimb- 
iog up rope-ladders, as I saw the sapors do 
when I was at the sea-side; and I used to wou"- 
der how they could . be so quick. But cannot 
you tell me a tale about some of these poor 
men, mamma; for I ain very fimd of a stocy. 

Mother. I will relate an asecdbte, then,, 
that will interest yoiu The inbal^tants of one. 
of the mountainous parts of Scotland, havmg 
been much troubled by an eaghf which had 
committe4 great depredatiovui« wished to have it 
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d^t»yyed;; m^-^nmee ^vilfiag to tewafd ttiy per^ 
son who would kQl it, and take the young ones: 
Few wera advoatutous enough to engage in so 
hacaidoUB an uadertakiiig ; but at last, one 
miai, who pbssessed more- Courage than the 
rest> and was of an enterpridng disposition, 
iresbhi^ to make, the attempt He accordingly 
told several others of his intention) who went 
aptfae aacnintain with him; from whence they 
letUm down by a topd, to the part where he 
expected -to &}d the n^st. The old eagle flew 
out, when, stvetbhingout hisiutnd,he endeavour^ 
to strike it; but, unfortunately, instead of kill* 
ing^the qi^yrhe cut the rope almost in two. 

KoKBRT. Oh! mamma, how frightened he 
must have .been. Did it break, and let him 
fall? 

Mother. No, it. did not break; but when 
he saw himself hanging, as it were, by a thready 
he was very much, atanwgd, and, instantly 
sprmgingjapyJbe caught hold of the upper part 
o£.lhe rop^ and was qai<^ly drawn up by his 
confasbqa,^ who had witnessed his danger; 
Imt how Ipreat wrsf l^eir savprise to find, that 
his hiair, whidi was iblack. when he went down, 
was now grey. 
Robert. Is that it ally , true, nlamma? I 
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never heard any thing so strange, as for th« 
colour of the hair to change all at onee. 

Mother. I beheve it is tniCj my love; and 
it is a wonderful instance of the effect of sodr 
den fear. Grief has been known to change the 
hair in the same way. 

Robert. Really, mamma, if some peqple had 
told me, I should have supposed they thought 
me a silly little boy, who would believe any 
and I should not have believed what they 
but I am not afriud of your trying to impose 
upon me, because you always tell me the tnitb» 
mamma* 

Mother* It would be very wrong of me, 
or any other person, to tell you what we knew 
to be untrue* I am glad to find that my care^ 
in this respect, has given you a love of truth; 
and I hope you will always detest and avoid 
falsehood* 

Robert. Yes, mamma; for you have always 
taught me that it is very wicked to tell stories. 
I do sometimes make a mistake, but I do not 
mean to deceive you. But I hope, mamma, 
you have not told me all you know about bird- 
catching. Cannot you reodled something 
else? 

Mother. As you seem interested in the 
accountj I will relate another method practised 
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ih those islands. When there are not persons 
to let the fowler down by the great rope, he 
drives a post, slojnngy into the ground, and« 
fiustening a rope to it, lets himself down without 
any help, and then woiks like the rest. Some* 
times the fowlers are seen climbing where they 
can oilly fasten the ends of their toes and 
fingers; not avoiding Wieh phuses, though there 
are often a hundred* fathoms between them and 
ihe seas 

Robert. What is a fathom, mamma ? 
' MOTHER. A fathom is six feet. Do you 
recoUect going to see the monument, when we 
were in London? 

Robert. Yes, inamina, very well. It was a 
high building, and reached a great way aboVe 
the tops of the houses, though, some of them 
were very high. 

MoTHBR. The monument is twu bundr^ 
and two feet in height. Now, as a fathom is 
fix feet, a hundred fathom must be six hundred 
feet, which is nearly three times the height of 
the monument. 

Robert. That is very high, indeed. What 
a great way the poor men would have to fell^ 
if they were to lose their hold : they could not 
possibly save Aemselves from being killed. 

Mother. It is difficult for those who have 
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qever seen a mountain^ to form an adequate 
idea of its height. Even when we. contrast it 
with other objects, we have but an imperfect 
qqn^eption. Many of thje ^liffs^ on which the 
birds build, are two hundred fathc^qs above, 
the sea. 

, Robert. Do they catch these birds at all 
t^nes of the year, nMuWia? 

. MoTHBR. No, my love: the birds forsake 
them in winter, and are supposed to migrate 
to more southern countries. 

Robert. What do the people Uve upon, 
thei^ mamma? 

Mother. Upon the salted fowl wM(^ they 
prepOiTe^ in the summer. They are unlike the 
s^v^g^s of America, who, when they have pro- 
cured a quantity of game^ feacft on it till it is. 
aU consumed, and afterwards almost p^nsh 
from huns^TT WfoAe i£key can obtain a £^h 
supply. The inhabitants of the Feroe Islands 
aore prudent and industrious: they salt ii4i|i£ 
fowl they can spare, ikod lay them by fiur the. 
winter season; and, when they fure plentiftdt' 
export some to other <^ujtitries. Their best 
time for taking them is in thick and foggy wiea^ 
ther, for then the birds stay in the ro«ks; but 
in clear, sun*shiny weather, they seek the sea.^ 
When they prepare to depart for the winter, 



they moBlly ke6p neajf the aeaf-sliore^ when the 
natives get at thedi in boats, and take a great 
number. Those, that eacape* collect together, 
and«teer their eonrse to some warmer climate. 

RoBE&T. Indeed, mamma^ it is a very en- 
tertaining aci^oont, I hare quite enjoyed hear** 
ing it; and I should now like to know some* 
thing about the Feiroe Islands. I saj^se^ as 
they are in the north, they are very 6old and 
diJedry^ 

• MoTHXA. I will willingly give ydb a de- 
scription of them) for I hke to gratify a rational 
curiosity, and am glad to find that you wish to 
gain knowledge. I believe you kno# whese 
the Ferae Islands are situated* 

RoBERl^. Yes;. I have often seen them on 
the map. They, are in theJ^forthem Ocean, a 
little above the iiiiietland Islands. . 

MOTHBn* You are right. . They are a 
numerous group, belonging to the king of 
Denmari^. Seventeen of them are supposed to 
be habitable; each of which is a loftjr mioun*: 
t^in, rising out of the waves, and divided from 
the others ^by deep and rapid currents. All 
are steep and rocky; some are deeply indited 
with secure harbours, and most of them ex^ 
hibit tremendous precipices. The soil is shal^ 
low« but resnarkably Jfertile: the .oidy com 
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grown there is barley, which yields an abun* 
dant crop. The grass affords good pasturage 
£br sheep; but no trees above the si2e of a 
junipei^, or a stunted wiUow, will grow there. 

RoBBRT. Then they' liave no beautifiil 
groYes to walk in, as we have. I dare say they 
would think our oaks and elms very fine trees. 
Can you tell me any thing more about them, 
mamma? 

Mother. The cHmate is intensely cold in 
winter; but ^e inhabitants neai^ warm cloth- 
ing to defend themselves fiom the severity of 
the weather. The women knit « great number 
of woollen waistcoats, caps, and stockings; 
many of which are exported to other countries; 
besides salted fowl and mutton, tattow» fea- 
thers, gooae-quills, and; eider down* : 

RuMEKT. "Wliat is eiOer Oow^, mamma! 

Mother. ' It is the down or feathers of the 
eider ducks. 

BoBERT* Are eider ducks different from 
our ducks? 

MoTHBR. They are nearly twice as large, 
and very different in thdr habits. Our ducks, 
you know, do not confine themselves to thmr. 
nests, but carelessly lay their eggs in various 
plaees. 

Robert. Yes; I have sometimes found 
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ikem dmotig eabbajg9s» and very often on the 
grass. When my sister .Itiid I went to Ihe fiwni« 
yard,, « few days ago, One of the ducks was in 
a eoop. Sally said she had put it there to lay; 
because^ when it was loose, it laid its eggs any 
where, and then she had a great deal of trou- 
Ue to find them. We then went to look at 
the other fowls : some of them had such pretty 
little bropds* One hen had nine young ducks ; 
and when she clucked, they ran to her, and 
lud ffaeqiselves under her wings. But why do 
hens sit upon ducks eggs, mamma? and why 
cannot the ducks sit upon their own? 

Mother. Ducks are very heedless; and if 
jdiggs are placed under them, often forsake then: 
charge, and leave them to spoiL Should they, 
indeed, have patience to sit the whole time, and 
hatch a brood, they let the young ones go 
about as they like, or paddle in the water, 
without taking «ny further care of them; and, 
as they are too weak to defend themselves, the 
poor Uttle creatures often fall a prey to rats, or 
other vermin, that infest the water. 

RoBKRT. And even when they are placed 
under a hen, mamma, they will go to the ppndj 
Aaa^ she clucks, and tries to keep them away. 
I have often pitied her, she seems so unhappy; 



for, as she cannot swim hers^^ she does not 
know why they should. 

Mother. The hen is a tender and careftil 
nurse, and much more solidtous about her 
young charge than the original parent would 
have been; whose carelessness and inattention 
justify us in depriving her of her natural right, 
and transferring it to another. The hen, it 
is true, cannot hinder the duckKngs from going 
into the pond; but she anxiously keeps to the 
brink, and watches for their safety. When 
they come out, she guards them from danger, 
and protects them with the greatest tenderness. 
Her faithful attention is often a subject of poe- 
try. In the fable of the shepherd and the 
philosopher, it says : 



<< The ken, who, from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her cai:e $ ! 

And everj fowl that dies at large, j 

Instructs me in a parent's charge.** 

Whilst the duck is alike regardless of its eggs 
and young, the hen is careful of bothy and 
often rears a bird from every egg placed under 
her. 

• Robert. Are eider ducks careful of thetr 

young, maimna? ^ 

Mother. Yes, my lovet no birds surpass 



/ 



t&etn Jn {M'oviding warm and comfortable nests^ 
W iti their parental care of dieir offspring. 
"IHiey dig holes in the earthy which th^ fine 
•with loiig grass and reeds; within this, is ano^ 
•ilier lining of moss; and to guard them still 
more 'from the hitense rigour of the climate, 
-&ey add a third lining, made of the softest and 
warmest materials imaginable. This is the 
down "Which the female plucks off her breast, 
and which/in warmth and lightness; surpasses 
every other substance with which we are ac- 
quainted. Thus are their young brought up on 
beds of the softest down. 

Robert. And is this the down which they 
send to other countries? 

Mother* Yes ; and it is reckoned very 
valuable. 

Robert. What is- it used for, mamma? 

Mother. For stuffing beds, and making 
quilts. 

Robert. They must rob a great many nests, 
before they get enough for one bed. 

Mother. Yes; and to obtain a sufficient 

9 \ 

number, they watch the place where the duck 
begins to build, and suffering her to lay, take 
away both the eggs and nest. Not discou- 
raged, however, by this disappointment^ she 
builds^ and lays in the same ^lac'e a second 
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time; and this they in the same manner take 
away. Still persevering, she builds a third 
time; but the drake must supply the down 
from his breast, to line the nest with; and if 
this be robbedi they both forsake the place, 
and build there no more. The natives care- 
fully separate the down £rom the dirt and moss, 
with which it is mixed; and though, in their 
cold nights, a bed of down would be a luxury, 
they gladly exchange it with the inhabitants of 
more fertile rc^ons, for brandy and other ne- 
cessaries. 

RoBEBT. Do not they keep .any for them- 
selves, mamma? 

Mother. Indeed, my dear boy, their neces- 
sities compel them to relinquish such indul- 
gences. Satisfied, if they can procure coarse, 
but warm clothing, barley-bread, fish, and oc- 
casionally some mutton, and a few gulls or 
ducks, either fresh or salted, and a hard bed 
to lie on, they envy not the refined natives of 
the south; but are as contented in their huto, 
as the rich amongst us can be in their mansions. 
The only indulgence they wish for is a little 
brandy and tobacco; (for they are fond of smok- 
ing;) and after the danger to which they expose 
themselves, this is an enjoyment, of which, 
surely, none would wish to deprive them. 
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Robert. I have been thinking, mamma, 
how many things we get from other countries. 
Do you think the feathers in my bed came 
from the Feroe Islands? 
. Mother. We are, indeed, greatly indebted 
to other countries, and, in return, supply them 
with many things which they stand in need of. 
Many goods, manufactured in England, are 
yearly exported to other parts of the world. 



«( Each climate needs what cither climes produce, 
And offers Kmething Sat tile genen^ use : 
No land but answers to the common call. 
And, in return, receives supplies from alL*' 



The feathers of your bed are, however, the 
produce of our own country. Our water-fowl, 
particularly geese, yield excellent feathers; and 
though not equally soft with eider down, yet 
we sle^ as soundly on them. 

Robert. Indeed we do; for I fall asleep 
very soon after I go to bed, and I seldom ws^e 
tiU it is tune to rise in the morning. But will 
not the feathers of cocks, and h^ns, and tur- 
keys, do to stuff beds with, mamma? 

Mother. The feathers of land-fowl are of 
but little value; but Uiose of water-^fowl are 

c 
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worth a great deal, from Chiiir tendraey to re- 
sist moeture, atid their pin»(fettf tit notaiiattiiig 
together; v // 

Robert. What is the reasoid t£ this^ mam- 
ma? • . .; 

MdTilER. Do you not ^^eeoUect my once 
telling you, that oil would not readily moLSriAk 
water? 

Robert. Yes, maimna; aiid to prove it, 
you poured some drops of water on a nastur- 
tium leaf; and whea you had held them on a 
little whSe^^you lei them dr€^ ofl^ aad I was 
surprised- to see that they had not wetted the 
leaf. c . 

Mother. But how did that prove that oO 
vrill not miz with water? ' . . •- 

Robert. You told me, that the niustur- 
tium-Ieaf was oily, which was the.ireasan tli^t 
the water would not w^ it: you then rubbed 
the leaf in your hand, to get thie oil off; and 
afterwards poured soidl^nvrnter on it^^hich wet- 
ted k, the saito as k Would have dime any 
othei'leaf. ' - ' 

Moth^* Then you will now understand 
what I am going to teQ yoo. The tealAyen^ of 
water-ibwl Bxe all finn^c^ed with oil, which 
glazes theif aurfaoe, and prevents their sticks 



ing together. It also prerente their imliifaiiig 
moisture; uid « tli|t jconiuts iMx paslkidffir 
use. How many would o Aci^wise suffisr from 
damp beds. JSnt althotigb we thua make Asei 
8ubsermi|t to our tise, we are not to suppose 
that it is tl> our eoi|vau6n€e, merdy^ that they 
are condudvc^ . Canyou&idou^ofwhat heno- 
fit the oil of their feathers is to the birds them* 
selves? 

Robert. I suppose it prevents their taking 
cold, from being so much in the water* 

Mother. That is one of its uses, though 
not the most essential. Oil is a very light sub- 
stance, and floats on the top of other fluida 
The oily feathers of the birds are light and 
wanui and, by protecting them from wel^ en^- 
able ihem to support themselves more easSy on 
the water. 

Robert. I think I know what yqu mean^ 
mamma : if the feathers were not< oily, they 
would get very wet, which would make them 
heavier, an JL then the fowls would sink. But 
oil is jso greasy, and sm^ so disagreeable^ 
that I wonder people like to use the fea** 

thers. 

MoTHmi. For that reason, those of some 
species of water-fowl, having too great an abun« 

c 2 
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dance of oily are totafly useless for domestltf 
purposes. .Iadeed> the unpleasant smdl of die 
feathers of. all kinds of water^fowly whai new, 
is. extiexaely difficult to remove. Neither ex* 
posure to the. sun and air, nor drying them 
over an oven, will entirely effect it. To be 
quite free, they must be Jain upon for some 
time. 

Robert. Then old feathers are better than 
new ones. 

Mother. Yes; and they are worth nearly 
twice as^ much. 

. Robert. Is there any other use in the oii^ 
besides what you have told me? 

Mother* It contributes maierially to the 
^lumaFs waimth ; and as many of the spedes 
inhabit the coldest regions in the , north of 
Europe, serves to defend them against the in- 
jcleniency of the weather. 

Robert. How many things I have learned 
this . evening* I did not know before, that 
ducks and. geese were so useful. I shall think 
of them to-night, when I lie on my nice, com- 
furtable bed, that is so soft and warm. 

Mother. You may now go and enjoy it. 
1 have, a letter to write this evening, and cannot 
attend to you any longer^ 
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Robert. But will you promise to tell me 
something else to-morrow ? 

Mother. I camiot tell what engagements 
I may have to-morrow; but, if I am at liberty, 
I shall have no objection to cpmply with your 
wbhes* 
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Robert. 
Now, mamma, as my sister is gone to bed, I 
hope you are at liberty to attend to me. I 
have a great many questions to ask you. I 
should like to hear something more about 
gulls; and what sort of birds penguins are; 
an4 whether you can tell me any other ways of 
bird-catching. 

Mother. I find^ my love, that when I enter 
upon a subject^ you like to hear all I can tell 
you respecting it; and as far as is proper, and 
you are capable of understanding, I mostly en- 
deavour to satisfy you. But I hop6, as you 
grow older, you will not always look to me for 
information; but read and search for yourself. 
I sometimes think you ask questions to avoid 
the trouble of thinking; or because you think 
it easier to hear me relate a circumstance, than 
to read about it; but this arises from indolence, 
which I wish you to overcome. 



j^oBfiivrv But.TQuknowI am a litde boy, 
ipi^iqnpax mil jcaqnot always understand what 
I read. But when you tell me about any thing 
jtbrt I dp. lJat.q^itp understands you explain it, 
and t^at maj^e^ it efsy. . So do,jn9xams^ be so 
^od ^ to jtidM tp me this evexpng, and tell me 

ajlj^t liv^s^ tbirigs^ . . . : 

yi^muEfu . What things^ Robert? 
I . j^Q^EBT^ , First of ally I should li]ke to h^ar 
JlJyoi^t gullsy matmi^a; because we were talking 
jofthfm, last* nighty. and I remember onipe seeing 
off^,: Jt was whea I was at the sea-side with you, 
J^t summary at a distapce I took it for a pigeon ; 
•but^ as it came nearer, I found I had been mis- 
taken, and niy father told me it was a gull. 
Presently it darted down to the* water, and 
seized a fish, which had ventured too near the 
top. 

Mother. They live chiefly upon fish, and 
this gives their flesh a rank, unpleasant flavour. 
Sometimes they are seen following the plough- 
man, in fallow fields, to pick up insects; and 
w^en living food cannot be obtained, they will 
^veo eat carrion. 

Rqbj&rt. What is carrion, mamma ? 
, Mother. Flesh that is become putrid and 
unwholesome. 

Robert. Then I do not wonder at their 
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contain five or '9|x i\^ng8> whioh il; oarries,«t 
CiiK^. to its. young ones. TJiese bkds chiefly 
rescfft to islands nninhalMted by man* Vast 
pumbers ace fon^d in the isknds to the mrtb 
of Scotland) and those in the Ncxrth eeay of^lhe 
coast of Norway., Bass Island, in. the flfth pf 
£Ainbuiglh abounds wjUs^ tl^esm^ and as the 
gentleman to whom it bdongs will not ^ff^ 
them to be dSBtiubed whilst bringing' up their 
young, they are .ao 'confident^ that, if a person 
goefton shprey thej^.wiU coiae and feed their 
yo^f^ close beside hink. 

RopBHT* WUl not ike gentlemiui airffer any 
of them to be killed^ mamma? 

MoTJEiERr Yes; when the breading-season 
is ovef:: and* as the Scotch consider ^em a 
daintyi,he makes a great profit by (hdir sale. 
During, th^ months of May and June,4;he island 
.]s.Bo;covjered with their nests^ eggSy and young, 
that it is almost impossible to walk without 
treading on them. The flocks of birds on the 
wing are | so numerous, that they se^ to 
darken the air^ like a cloud; and tbeir noise is 
such, that a man can, with difficulty, be heard 
to speak by the person next him. They' are 
also yqry numerous on the rocky island of 
St» Kiida. It is said that nearly twenty-three 
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thousmd are yearly consumed by the inhabi- 
tants, besides a great number of eggs. 

Robert. Then, I suppose, they eat hardly 
any thing else. 

Mother. They subsist almost entirely on 
them. Both the eggs .and 'fowls are preserved 
in ^mall stone buildings, in the shape of a 
pyramid; and covered with turf-ashes, to pre- 
Vient the evaporation of their moisture. 

Robert. What is, a pyramid, mamma? 

Mother. A building that is large at the 
bottom, and ends in a point at the top. 

Robert. Do gannets go to other countries 
in the winter? 

Mother. Yes; they migrate to the south 
of Cornwall. Sailors often see jQodks of them 
aJf sea, and have a curious method of taking 
them. 

Robert. What is that, mamma? 

Mother. As these birds are very fond of 
herrings and pilchards, the sailors fasten one to 
a board, and leave it floating on the water. 
The gannet instantly pounces down upon the 
fish, and is killed by the violence of the shock 
against the board. When fishermen have been 
taldpg herrings, the gannets are so bold as to 
come down, and snatch, them out of the boat. 

Robert. I think sailors must often want 
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some amusement. I suppose they catch bird?, 
as much for pleasure as for the sake of eating- 
them. 

Mother. They, no doubt, take pleasure in 
it; but they live so much upon salt meat, that 
they are very glad of a change. AD are fond 
of variety, and find it irksome always to be con- 
fined to the same mode of living. During a 
calm, sailors have a great deal of leisure; and 
frequently stand, for hours tpgether, watching 
the birds and fishes that come in sight. The 
cormorant affords them much amusement: it is 
a species of gull, and surpasses all other birds 
in its dexterity in fishing. It hovers about in 
the air, watching for its prey; and the instant 
it sees a fish come near the surface, pounces 
down, and seizes it; but if it happens to catch 
it by the tail, and cannot swallow it that way, 
because of the fins, it tosses it above its head, 
and very dexterously catches it as it drops, by 
the right end, and swallows it with ease. 

Robert. What a cunning creature! 

Mother. The Chinese train these birds to 
fish for them; and one man can easily manage 
a hundred. He takes them with him, in his 
boat, into a lake; and when he arrives at the 
proper place, gives a signal, upon which they 
fly ofi^ each in a different direction. They 
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portion out the lake with great sagacity, and 
each keeps to his own part. As soon as one 
of tliem finds a fish, he seizes it hy the middlej 
and carries it to his master. When the fish is 
too large for one to carry by himself, another 
helps him; and one taking hold of the head, 
the other of the tail, they carry it together to 
the boat; and perching on one of the oars, 
which the boat-man stretches out, they. give it 
to him, and fly away to seek for more. Wlien 
they are tired, he lets them rest a little; but 
never feeds them till he thinks they have caught 
enough. 

Robert. That is very hard, poor things. 
I wonder they do not eat some of the fish, 
when they are hungry, instead of taking them' 
to the boatman. 

Mother. To prevent their doing sd, he 
fastens a string round their throats ; which is a' 
necessary precaution, as they are very greedy 
and voracious. This is almost the only water- 
fowl that sits on trees. 

Robert. You surprise me, mammal I did' 
not know that any water-fowl sat on trees. 
The skins between their toes must make it very 
awkward to clasp hold of the boiighs. 

Mother. I do not wonder at your surprise^ 
my love; but you will readily account for this' 
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seeming iiiconaisteiicy» when I tell yoiv that the 
middle toe is tpothed, or notched, like a saw, 
which, doubtles8| assists it in catching hold, and 
keeping itself finnly fixed on its perch; apd 
also enables it to keep finn hold of its fishy 
prey. 

Robert. You say it is almost the only 
water-fowl that sits on trees. Can you teU me 
of any others 7 

Mother. The pelican is another instance, 
and the only one that I at present recollect. 

Robert. Do cormorants build their nests 
on trees, mamma? 

Mother. Yes, very often; but they do not 
confine themselves to them: they frequently build 
on the cliffk of rocks. They vary their habits 
as occasion requires: sometimes fishing by 
night, as well as by day; and in fresh-water 
lakes, as well as in the ocean. 

Mother. As they are so very greedy, I 
suppose they soon clear a lake of fish. 

Mother. Not only lakes, but the mouths 
of fresh-water rivers, are nearly drained of their 
inhabitants, to supply, the unceasing gluttony of 
these birds; and were not the fishy tribe very 
prolific, there would, in time, not be a fish re- 
maining. Their appetite appears never satis- 
fied. 



BiotEKt* . ^b$.t gmedy cr«ature« ! Do not 
fiOM ibkkt latitma,: tlleir flesh mufit be very 
4l9iigr^l9aJ^let biily pechaps, no peirson has ever 
tasted it 

.. Moori^A* Ithisk noiUilg haf dreadful hiin- 
gwr voidd ind^ci^ any odq to eat it; 3in6e even 
die isi^iell, when i» it^ h^^lthful btate, is more 
ofi^i»i^e ih$Ji that of meat, that has long been 

^r v^lfft a^4% 

Ropss^T.. I wbndcSr bating so much does not 
inidGe.tbe.bijrdsi0.. . 

Mpi^DEiiu Their food is suddenly dige9ted, 
wnddoeslndt afibid theiamuchnoutishm^t; 
190 d|sg^ spoil after a meal^ they are as hungry 
les belSpre^ iuid: are ever <»^ying food* . 

RoBsi^T* I. dp not.^h to hear any thing 
more about: them^.m^i^^a. , They^are greedy. 
disagreeiiUe jbif^dSf . Indeed^ I think aU greedy 
imifnab ^^ iiu]^l^$k»^nt. What dirty, disgust- 
ing creatures pigs ^el 

MoTHEfu . Perhaps, my love, y^u have heard 
enough/^MT this eyeningy^Mad do not wish me to 
tell you any thing else. 

RoBEKiX, Ohr no; I am no^ tired, mamnuu 

^ i. ' 

I hope j&VL pdli tell me something* more.; You 
have not yet told me about the penguini whicfa| 
i think you said^ w^ caught in the Feroe 
Islands. I should like very much to hear about 
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that: it is such a drbll-Iooking t>ird. I have 
seen a picture of one. It has short wings, that 
look almost like a fish's fins; and its little, awk- 
ward legs seem stuck into its body. 

Mother. For this reason they 4ire but ill- 
fitted for flight, and still less for walking: they 
waddle from side to side, more awkwardly than 
a duck; for their *' little, awkward legs," as ydct 
call them, have a great body to sustain; and 
were they not assisted by their wings, they 
would scarcely move faster than a tortoise* 
When they attempt to fly, they have to make 
several strokes with then* wings, before they 
can raise themselves from the ground; for their 
wings are too short, too scantily furmshed with 
quills, and placed too forward, to facilitate their 
ascent into the air. Even when, by repeated 
efforts, they have succeeded in raising them- 
selves, they fly but slowly, and are soon tired of 
their exertion, and obliged to rest 

Robert. Can they swim, mamma? 

Mother. Yes, and dive too; for the awk- 
ward position of their wings and legs, which so 
unqualifies them for living upon land, adapts 
them admirably for a residence in the water; 
There, their legs, being placed very backward, 
push forward their body with great swifiness ; 
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and their wings serve as paddles^ to help them 
along. 

Robert. Really, that is very curious; and^ 
as I suppose they live upon fish, it may be 
more useful to them than longer wings and 
legs would be. And you say they can dive, 
mamma? 

Mother. They are very expert divers; 
and when they see a fish, a great depth below 
the surface, they dart down, and seize it They 
will continue under water for some minutes, 
then ascend to take breath, and again dive for 
fresh prey. 

Robert. Then, I suppose, they are not very 
easily caught; for I dare say, if they see them* 
selves in danger, they dart down, and get out 
of the way. 

Mother. They are easily taken on land, 
but readily escape in the water; for if they see 
themselves pursued, they instantly sink, and 
show nothing but^ their bills, till the enemy is 
out of sight. 

Robert. But how can they breathe so 
long ? for I have heard persons say, that, when 
they have been bathing, only just jumping into 
the water has almost taken away their breath. 

Mother. In the lungd of the penguin there 
are numerous vacuities, or hollow parts, into 
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YrUfi\i ^hoy, inhale a large jipr(;ipn of ajr a,t;once, 
sufficient to serve them for a length of time.. 
• RoBERT«. I have, often heard you savi mam- 
gia, that every animal is formed in the manner 
beat su]Jte4 Ijoit^ wfiy of Uving: this seems the 
case.wit^th^penguin. , ; .. ,, , 

Mother. Yes, my love; the all-wise (^rp- 
tor. 1^ provided for the comfort and.ac^om- 
mp;l9|ti9ii . p^ aU. hia ore^tiir^ and finished 
A^wkh ;ve^-c^^^^^^ iheir nature can 
require* Each is formed . in the manner best 
adapted to its peculiar habits and mode of life» 
As you become better acquainted with natural 
history, you , will have stronger propfs of the 
jdsdf^m, and goodnesjs of Providence; yet the 
present is sufficient iko convince you of his ten- 
der care. 

• 

«' *Ti8 sweet to mnw upon bis nk^^^iaphty'd 
anfinlte okiU) in nji thst h^ has iii»a« ! 
To femce* in natuze^s most minute design, 
The signature^and stamp of power divine; 
Contrivance intricate, express'd with ease, 
Where unassbted sight no beauty sees.** '^ 
• • > . .: .'^ . . . . ... 

JElQBfv^t. I hqpei as J g?pw older, you will 
tgmh mp mote of natural history; it is very 
entertaining. 

MpxjiSRt I wiA yoii to pay particular at- 
tention; to it: it is my &vourite study, : an4 



Besides, I knolf of iio«»9:1i)etter csib^ated to 
eiiliirge the mind, md ianmh it with : jti«t ideas 
of the benevolence :aiid msdom.of the' I>ei^« 
I wish you to cultivated ta^le f<^it;^i^ifl 
find thttt.yb^^.take a ddight in it^^l^ihiill wil- 
Unf^TfApfiy^^ you ,^l!th books on the subjeet. . 

Robert. Thank you». pfiamuuu I. an(i aure 
I sbiall W (otid of it» tod like very much, to^ read 
^ebooks.— -— But now, will you go on with 
the penguin? 

•MoTliEH*^ .Of all this tribe, the larg^t and 
most remarkable: is .^. penguin of South 
An^rica. . It walks erect, with if;s gns, like 
wings, hanging down like arms: its b^ca^t, and 
the under part of the body, are pf a sUQwy 

whiteness^ except a line^of Madk Acrosi^ the 
crop. When seen at a. dist^^ce, they are paid 
%o look like childc^ .TH^itbiwhi^ f^pi^oi|s. 

"JR^ai^RTM J.wpndfr wh^^^ t should mis- 
take them for little girls. | suppo^^ they look 
.irery vmAk Jike th^ j^hfldiiefi. {in ^hfi <ih^rity- 
49ichool: you know they wear dark*blu^. flocks 
apd white .aprons. The next time I see any of 
them in the streeti I shall think of the pen* 
guins. 

Mother* These birds are saidto unite in 
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themselves die qualities of* men, fowls, anii 
fishes. Can you tell me what these are ? 

Robert. Let me consider. They are like 
fishes, because they swim, and their wings are 
like fins; and they are like fowls, because they 
hare feathers* But what can they be Vk^ men 
in? Oh, now I know. It is because they walk 
with their heads up, as we do. 

Mother. You are right; but in something 
else I hope you will never resemble them. 
They are very greedy animals : even the young 
ones will eat three herrings at a single meal. 
Hence they are generally ektremely fiit. 

Robert. I suppose they are never used for 
food, mamma. 

Mother. Their flesh is rank and fishy; yet 
our sailors, who liave but little variety, say that 
it is pretty good eating. 

Robert. That is because they tike a 
change. iBut do you think we should call 
them nice, mamma? 

Mother. Probably not; since we have suffi- 
cient variety to gratify, without cloying the 
appetite. But should you, as you grow up, 
ever have occasion to take a long voyage, yon 
will find a difference, and that you must not be 
particular in your choice of food. I believe 
it is only when young that the penguins are 



•eat^n;. sihce the .flesh of the old ones in so 
tough, and the feathers lie so thick, that they 
will staod the blow of a scimitar, without in- 
jury. 

Robert. Are their feathers ever used for 
beds? 

Mother^ No; they contain too great a 
quantity of oil to be serviceable. 

Robert. I recollect your telling me, that 
the feathers of many water-fowl were' useless, 
on that account. Do penguins mostly live on 
the watep« mamma? 

Mother. Yes; it seems their natural ele- 
ment, since they are more warmly covered wUh 
feathers than any other birds whatever; and 
their dexterity in divmg and swimming, adapts 
them for a residence in it. 

Robert. But they come on land some- 
times. 

. Mother. They seldom come on shore, es^ 
cept to lay their eggs. 

Robert^ But do they not stay and sit on 
them, mamma? 

Mother. Yes, my love; but from the 
warmth of their feathers, and the great heat of 
their bodies, the eggs are soon hatched. 

Robert. What kind of nests do they 
mak^? 
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MoTH3m« They build no nests; bot where 
they find A small deprefimn in the eardi, by 
their eggs, without an^ fbrther trouble, ex- 
cept in parts where they have been frequently 
disturbed* In some placesi diey are fotuid to 
burrow two or three yards deep; in others, to 
clamber up the ledge of a rock, ai^ there 
bring up their young. They, probabfy, tW 
these precautions to avoid danger, as they ap- 
pear to be, naturally, a very fearless tribe; but 
have learned, ftom experience^ that some caare 
is necessary, and that men an^ their ^lemies. 

RoBBaT. Do people get their eggs, mam- 
ma? - 

Mother. Yes; and the burds too. Some 
of this tribe have been called boobies, from the 
insensibility they have shown, when persons 
have altempti^ to kill them. When our sea- 
me;i first went among them, not suspecting any 
danger, these Urds would suffer themselves to be 
knocked on the head, beibre they attempted t6 
escape; and even shot at, in flocks, till every 
one of their number was destroyed. 

R<MS£RT. What silly birds! They do not 
deserve to be pitied much : they should get out 
of the Way. 

Mother. It is singular they shoidd not 
have endeavoured to escape, since 
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seems eomkHdn fo aidmals in general. FeWi I 
foefieve, i^an be fottticl, ^tiiat will not try to sav^ 
their lives, if they ure in danger, it proves, 
however, how * wisuspiddus and jncautibw 
asAn^lii aire, wiien not BaUe to be distnrbed in 
theifr ifetr^ats* .1 

ItoKBi^r. ^ Axe penguins aa careless now, 
when people ttfto get'theiftf < -• - - • ^ 

MotHER. No; they are -more guarded, and 
endearour to^ avoid dange<i byforsabng those 
retreats* wfiere they are Sable to be distulpbed. 
When the parts Sttiey inhabit wei% fiivt disco- 
vered, their eggs were found,' by hundreds, oh 
the plains,'where the- old ^ne^ sat vpeto theih 
in careleisAs' seourilry. They now seek mot^ re- 
tired plaees; and it is said thut, SOmeiiinei, 
several will lay their eggs in die saine hole,: aM 
sit ^pon it, by tui^s. While on«e !s( placed, as 
sentinel, to give warning of appiNNkehing dM- 
ger. . ■ 'i . . . 

Robert. How very strange! I thoi:qght nil 
birds, except dttcks, were carefid of their eggs, 
and never likod to leave dim tffl llieywera 
hatched; and that they all kept to thc^.omi 
nests. I do not like pengijAus at all, na&itiia. 

Mother. They do not, indeed, 4k6m miioti 
sagacity or tenderneis^ hii^ there is a ncttft^ous 
tribe of smaller birds, very similar t6 them in 
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form, aod in their general habitSi that are 
noted for their care of their young, espedaUy 
the puffin. .When once become a mother, this 
little bird equab the hen, in tenderness and 
.{Persevering attentioh to the wants of her young 
brood. Though not much larger than a 
JMgeon, few birds or beasts will th^ai venture 
to attack her, as ishe cotnrageously defends her^ 
«elf against them. The sea-raven, which is 
very fond of the young, sometimes ventures 
.neat her retreats ; but no sooner does the puffin 
.perceive him, than she catches him under the 
throat, with her beak, and sticks her claws into 
h]3 breast. The raven screams, and attempts 
. td disengage himself; but. this little enemy will 
not let go her hold, till they come to the sea: 
they then drop down together, till they reach 
the water; when the puffin flies away, and the 
.raven lA drowned. 

Robert. Does the raven never kill the 
puflin? 

Mother. Yes; he often overcomes his weak 
en^ny by strength, and then robs the nest of 
. its young. 

Robert. What land of a nest does the 
* puffin make? 

Mother. It scrapes a hole in the ground. 
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Jlear the share. This carious bird is furnished 
with a very singular bill, of a triangular shape. 

Robert. I understand what you mean by 
tbaty because you have shown me how to draw 
a triai^le on my slate. It has three sides, and 
three comers. Go on, dear mamma. 

Mother. The edge of the biU turns up-t 
wards, and ends in a sharp point; having a 
striking resemblance to the coulter of a plough. 

Robert. To the iron part, do not you 
mean, mamma? 

Mother. Yes, my dear* 

Robert* That is a strange thing* I can 
see no use in it; and yet you say every dang in 
nature has its use. 

Mother. I believe, if we examine patiently, 
we shall find it so; and you shall now hear 
what use the puffin makes of this Strang bill. 
When it has scraped the hole some depth in 
the earth, it turns itsdf on its back, and bur- 
rows, with its biU and claws, to the depth of 
eight or ten feet. What do you think of that, 
Robert? 

Robert. I think its odd bill is very useful ; 
and now I know why the edge is upwards: it 
is to cut the ground, as a plou^ does. How 
glad I am I know that! I hope I shall never 

D 
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think again, that any thing Ood has maiSk iB of 
no uflOb 

Mother. On the contrary, the more you 
know of his works, the more you will find to 
excite your love and admiration; and I wish 
you always to tibink of him as a Being fiill of 
kindneBiB and benevolence, who cares for the 
meanest of his creatures, and bountifidly pro» 
vides for the wants of his whole fanuly. 

RoBEET, Indeed^ mamma, the more I lean^ 
the more I find how good and kind He isf 
and that every thing Hs has i made is really of 
use. Can you tdl me any thing more about 
iiie pu£Bb? 

Mother. Great numbers are found in a 
little island caUed Priesthofani near the^ isle of 
Angiesea. h . 

Robert. May I get the map, and find itt 

MoTHEB.> I beUeve Priestholm is not men- 
tioned on your map. But ypu may look for 
Anglesea: it is the most northern county of 
Wales. 

Robert* Here it is, near Caernarvonshire; 
but I cannot find Priestholm. 

Mother. In this little island are great num* 
bers of rabbits; which the puffin, not willing to 
be at the trouble of burrowing, when she finds 
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• hole ready made, dispossessesi and aeises 
Aeur retreats. 

RoBBBT. Hoir unjust! I wonder the rab- 
bits do not kiH her! 

MoTHXR. They are glad to get out of her 
way; for the puffin bites terribly with her faill» 
and, were the rabbits to oppose her, would, 
probably, make them pay fcr their courage with 
their Iked. 

RoBEET. Are they of any use, mamma ? 

Mother. When picUed, and preserved 
with spices, diey are considered very fine, by 
those who are fond of high-flaroured dishes. 

Robert. Can you teU me how they axe 
caught ? 

Mother. They are drawn oat of Iheir holes 
with a hooked stick. 

lloBERT. I suppose they feed upctti fish, as 
they five near the sea. 

if OTHER. Their food consists tchiefly of 
sprats and seai-weed% They leave their young 
early in the morning, and seek the water; 
iAxere Aey remain tiD mght^ when they return 
to their nests. 

Robert. But what do the young ones live 
vpOBimammat 

Mother. Mlien the food of the old ones 

0« 
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whkk they pf ociired in . ibe di^i iq li^eiime 
partly digested, they eject it into the iwulh &£ 
thdr youngi whe ththr^ upoa iti ainl bec|9vne 
very fat. 

RoBBBV. Do these bi^rds a»|grate like the 
guHs? 

MoTHBit. It is sufiposed they do> thonf^ 
to what eoontnes is notkiumtt. Tbey fiMrsake 
their summer retreats in August^ and are not 
seen again tiU the enwdbg sprii^i It is 
thought that thehr i^yagei is perfoaned more 
on the watev, iiian in the aar? and that, if the 
season ia stormy and tempeslMoiis^ theyuctdei^ 
incredible hardships; aa Ihcgr are. found,, by 
hundreds, cast upon the shore, lean, And ap^ 
parentty staarved.by huhgeiv as they eanaot 4sh 
in. very stormy weather. 

RoBEBT. Can yw tell me about any other 
curious birds, mamma? 

Mother. I would rathet not teH you any 
more at present; if you hear too mUQh at one! 
tim^ you will be apt tie f^^ a part. 

Robert. Then wb^it shall I do th^ rest of 
the evening? 

MfKVHt^R* Gan^ol; you find some. amu6e« 
ment? You have dissected maps; will you not 
like to put one of th^n together? 

Robert. Yes; th^^ ^ the very thing. I 
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will get England and Wales; and, perhaps, 
when I have joined all the pieces, you will 
question me in the counties. 

MoTHEli. Willingly, my love. 

Robert. And then we shall spend our time 
happily. Do not you think so, mamma? 

Mother. Indeed^ my dear boy, I am always 
happy, when I see you good, and disposed to 
enjoy yourself. You may bring your map 
to this side of the table, where there is room 
io hyi^fpyit; and. when you have finished, I 
vnU quesiioii fda on the couaties, and I hope I 
shall find you perfect in th^n. 
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CHAPTER in. 



Robert- 

WsAT are you going to your desk foMpammaf 
I hope you have no letter to write itus eyening*. 
I want to talk to you*. 

MoTHERr Noj my love;; I am not going to 
write. I only went to fetch a verse that I 
thought you would like to hear. If you can 
make out the writings yon may read it te mew 

Robert. Will you be so good as to read it^ 
mamma; for, as the writing is small^ I am 
afraid it would puzasle me; and then I should 
have to stop to make out the words, which is 
very tiresome; and I should not understand it 
so well as if you read it. But what i& it about» 
mamma? 

Mother. The lines are on bird-oatching;^ 
which, you know, we were talking about two 
evenings ago. I found you were pleased with 
the account ; and I thought you would remem* 
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ber what I told you better, if it were in rhyme. 
As you wish it, I will read the lines. 

Now let us, this evening, in fimcy, set fortk 

On a Toyage of pleasure, and sail to the north $ 

Pass our dear native England, and rest for awhile,. 

To watch the sea-fowl on the fiimous Bass Isle; 

See the ^gs and the young ones^ how closely they lie. 

And the old ones, above, seem to darken the sky. 

We*ll then steer away fibr the Feroe*s domain. 

Whose high rocky islands rise out of the main; 

The gulls, like a cloud, are their summits surrounding; 

And the cli£^ with their nests and their eggs are abound- 

ing. 
But who is it ventures to> climb up the steep. 
That awfully hangs o*er the ocean so deep? 
Who holds on the rock, by his toes and his fingers. 
Discovers his danger, and fearfully lingers ; 
Then, summing up ooiirage, renews his ascent. 
With all the exertion that vigour has lent ? 
*Tis the bold, hardy native, in search of his plunder. 
Who thus is exciting our terror and wonder: 
He discovers his spoil, seizes hold of h» prey. 
And bears the wild birds, in his girdle, away f 
Then carries them home to his children and wiiGs, 
Who share what he*s earn*d at the risk of his life. 
But ah! what new dangers astonish our sight! 
Who is it descends fiiwi yo& mountainous height? 
Thou^ stones, in huge masses, around him are fidllng, 
The heart of the Jarful with terror appalling; 
He sits on his rope, swings about in the air. 
And exultingiy hopes, while the timid despair. 
With firmness a^d courage, the venturous believe 
So action too great $oir thsax akiU to achieTe* 
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But now, on the shore let us land, and look rounds 
There are eider dudes digging large holes in the ground. 
How kindly they tear the soft down from their breasts ! 
And use the warm substance for lining their nests. 
The natives collect it, and bear it away, 
And to &r distant regions their cargo convey. 
We'll lay in a store, and then homeward we'll sail. 
Since the wind's in our fiivour, a brisk northern gale. 
Oiur voyage concluded, no longer we'll roam. 
But contentedly, gratefully, settle at home; 
Whose peaceful exyoyments true pleasure bestow ; 
Where cheerfulness reigns, and pure joys ever flow. 

Robert. I should like to leaxn those lines. 
Will you lend them to me? 

Mother. Certwily; and you may learn 
them at your leisure, 

Robert. Since I heard thataccouBt of the 
poor hird-catchers^ I have often thought of 
them. What dangers they suffer! I am sure 
I should be afraid of climbing up their steep 
rqcks^ or of bdng let down from the top by a 
rope. 

MoTHBR. Had you been accustomed to it 
from your infancy, it would appear less dread- 
ful; though still dangeioasi and suffide&t to 
deter the thnid from the ndvefnture. Be thank- 
ful, then, that you are not exposed to such 
dangers. Pixxvidence has placed you in a sito- 
ation where yoii «I9 {neo vided with aU the com- 



vy 
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Ibxts and conveniences of life, without any care 
of your own; and where all he requires of you, 
for his benefits, is to partake of them with a 
thankful heart. Contrast your condition with 
that of the poor Feroes, and tell me what you 
think of the difference. 

Robert. It reminds me of a verse in one 
df my hymnst 

** Are these thy fitvours, day by day, 
To me above above the rest ? 
Then let me love thee more than they, 
And try to serve thee best." 

Mother. Cherish that feeling, my dear 
boy, and be grateful for all the favours bestow- 
ed upon you. You cannot be too sensible of 
them ; and I hope you will endeavour to prove 
your gratitude, by always acting in the way 
which you believe most acceptable to him who 
has conferred them : 

" Act well thy part, and do thy best ; 
Leave to thy Maker all the rest" 

RoB&RT. I hope I shsdl be a good boy, and 
do what is right 

Mother, I hope you will; and if you 

D 8 
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should ever feel inclined to be discontented at 
your condition^ think of the poor Feroes. 

Robert. Can you tell me any other ways of 
catching birds, nuunma? 

Mother. The Chinese have a singular and 
curious method of taking wild-ducks, which I 
believe you have not heard. 

Robert. No, never. I should like to hear 
it. I suppose they are not eider ducks. 

Mother. No; eider ducks only inhabit 
cold regions. China, you know, is a hot coun- 
try. Do you remember what quarter of the 
world it is in ? 

Robert. Yea, it is in Asia. Now for this, 
curious way of catching the ducks, mamma. 

Mother. When a number of them are set- 
tled on any lake, or shallow water, the fowler 
sends two or three gourds to float among 
them. 

Robert. What are gourds, mamma ? 

Mother. They resemble our pumpkins, and 
grow to a very large size. You have seen a 
pumpkin, Robert! 

Robert. Yes ; poor people sometimes put 
tibem on their chimney-pieces, for an ornament. 
I saw one in a cottage, a few days ago, that wa& 
nearly as large as my head. 

Mother. The ducks» at first, seem afraid 
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of the goisrds; but, by degrees, they lose their 
fear, and at last are so bold as to come and rub 
their bills against them. When the fowler ^sees 
thifl^ he hollows one of the gourds, large 
enough to put his head in, and, making holes 
to see and breathe through, puts it on* He 
then goes slowly into the water; keeping his 
body under, and showmg nothmg but his head, 
in the gourd, above the surface. In this man- 
ner he moves slowly towards the ducks, who, 
having by that time become used, to the 
gourds, are unsuspicious, and peck at his, the 
same as at the others* He then watches his 
opportunity, and seizing one of them by the 
legs, suddenly draws it under water. There 
he fastens it under his girdle, and goes to the 
next, which he seizes in the same way; and so 
on, Ull he has as many as he can well carry. 
He then slowly returns with his booty. 

Robert, (laughing.) Well, that is a droll 
way. Howl should like to see him! Does 
he go back again and get any more? 

Mother. Yes; he often goes three or four 
times in the course of the day. 

Robert. I hear of so many things that are 

done in other countries, different from what we 

. do. in England, that I sometimes think I should 

like to travel; and then, when I came back,. 
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whtit a great many things I fthouli have to teQ 
you, aiid my father, and my fifaterl 

MoTHfiii. And would you really l&e to 
leave ud, and all your Mends, to go amongst 
people who were strangers to you? 

RoisisRT. No, I shoiuld not lUce ihat; fori 
tove you all so dearly, that I should not wii^ to 
go away from you. But suppose you could go 
with me ? 

Mother. That, indeed, is a different thing; 
and if we could all go together, it would be 
very pleasant to see the customs of different 
nations; but as that is not likely ever to take 
place, I hope my little boy w31 be satisfi^ to 
remain at home. 

RoBBRT, Yes, mamma; I would ra^er be 
at home with you, than travel abdut without 
you. 

MoTHBR. And there have been so many 
books written, by different travellers, that you 
may learn almost as much by your own fire-side, 
as if you were to go into other countries. 

Robert. Did you learn all you know by 
reading, mamma? 

MoTHBR. No, my love; yet I am vety much 
indebted to books for what little knowledge I 
may possess. I was blessed with par^oits who 
encouraged the love of reading, and kindly fur- 



iiisKed me with books that contained useful in- 
formation. 

Robert, How did you learn besides, mam- 
ma? 

MotHER. I have learned many things by 
conversing with intelligent people. Did you 
never hear the fire methods of gaining know- 
ledge, or of improvement, which Dr. Watts 
recommends? 

Robert. No, mamma. What are they ? 

Mother. Observation, reading, instruction 
by lectures, conversation, and study. 

Robert. I'o be sure, people may learn a 
gti^t deal by t>l}serving' what they see done. 
I have often noticed people at work, when I 
have been out, and have learned the uses of 
many things I did not know before. 

Mother. And you are not likely to forget 
them. 

^' SoundS) wluch Address the ear, are lost, and die 
In one short hour; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind : the fkithful sight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.*' 

RodElit. And then a great deal may be 
learned by reading: the books I have teach me 
many things. I knew nothing about thermome- 
ters, before I read Harry and Lucy; and now I 
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understand all about them: so, both observa- 
tion and reading are very usefuL What comes 
next? 

Mother. Instruction by lectures. 

Robert. I do not know what that means. 
What is a lecture ? 

Mother* It means a discourse on a subjecti 
to explam it* When you are older, I intend 
to take you with me to hear a lecture, and then 
you will be better able to understand what I 
mean. 

Robert. Conversation comes next, I think. 
I know what that means, and I like to learn 
things in that way. I am always glad when 
you or my father can converse with me, be- 
cause you teach me many new things^. I forget 
what comes next. 

Mother. Study, which implies thought or 

reflection. 

Robert. Do you know, mamma, I have some- 
times been puxzled, when I have had any thing 
to do that I did not quite understand; but, by 
thinking a litde, I have found it out. . Was that 
study? 

Mother. Whenever the thoughts are bent 
on a subject that requires the exercise of the 
judgment to understand, it may he called 
study* 
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Robert* I think I understand you; and I 
find all the five ways are very usefuL I will 
try if I can repeat them. ObservaHang readings 
lectures, conversation, and study. I will try to 
remember them. 

Mother. You will find them of great as- 
sistance in the acquisition of knowledge. I 
have often remarked that you are a boy of ob* 
servation, and I hope you will equally attend to 
the other means pointed out. 

Robert. Was it not Dr. Watts^ of whom 
you were speaking just now^ who wrote some 
of my hymns? 

Mother. Yes; he wrote much for the 
instruction of young people. He was a learned 
and pious man, and hia writings have a useful 
tendency. His " Improvement of the Mind," 
is a work which I hope you will have a plea* 
sure in reading, when you are old enough to 
imderstand it. 

Robert. We have been tafldng so much 
about other things, that we have almost for- 
gotten the birds. What else can you recollect 
to tell me? 

Mother. What would you like to hear? 

Robert. Any thing that is entertaining. 
I am sure you can think of something I should 
like. 
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MoTH£R. I fun not ^me of any such thing; 
but, however, as you are so earnest, I will en- 
deavour to please yoti. 

RoBfiRT. Tharic you, mamma. I am glad 
of that. You can always find something to 
amuse me. 

Mother. In the ''Asiatic ReiHearehes," 
there is a curious account of the Bengal Cross- 
beak. I was reading it this morning, and I 
think it will entertain you. This bird is rather 
larger than a sparrow. Its plumage is a yel- 
low-brown, except the head and breast, which 
are of a lighter colour. It is very common in 
Hindostan, and surpasses inost birds in faith- 
fulness tmd docility. It may easily be taught 
to fetch or carry any small thing. If a ring 
be dropped over a deep well, and a signal in- 
stancy given, the crossbeak ffies down with 
amazing celerity, catches the ring before it 
touches the water, and carries it to its master. 

Robert. What a useful little bird! I 
should like very much to have one. I would 
teach it to fetch my things, when I wanted 
them, and that would save me a great deal gf 
trouble. 

■ Mother. If that is your reason for wishing 
to have one, you are better without it, since 
you are quite able to wait on yourself. 



RoBERt. But it would be ya:y tthrerting to 
see it fetch things when it was told. I should 
really like to have one. Do you think you 
could buy me on6? 

Mother. I never heard of any being 
brought over to England. As it is the native 
of a hot climate, our country would probaWy 
be too cold for it. 

Robert. I am very sorry for that. Can 
you tell me any thing else that it may be 
taught? 

Mother. Yes; tsomething that I tMnk will 
(Surprise you. It is said that, if a house, or any 
other place, be shown to it once or twice, and 
a note given it, upon a proper signal being 
mad^, it will immediately fly off, and carry it 
thither. 

Robert. You do, indeed, surpme me I 
How I should laugh to see a little bird fly into 
our parlour, with a letter in its beak. My 
sister would Vke to hear that tale. I intend to 
teH it her to-morrow. I like to hear about the 
crossbeak very much, mattima. Go on, if ydu 
please. 

Mother. The young Hindoos, tfho have 
leisure, are very fond of training these bfa'ds, 
and teaching them many curious arts. It is a 
custom among the young Hindoo ladies, in 
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many places, to wear very thin plates o£ gQld> 
slightly fixed between their eyebrows, as an 
ornament; and when, they pass through the 
streets, it is not uncommon for the young men, 
who are fond of a frolic, to send, their little 
captivefr to pluck the pieces of gold off thdr 
foreheads, which they bring away in triumph 
to their masters. 

Robert. How very dexterous they must 
be! But I think the young litdies must be 
sadly mortified. 

Mother. The nest of this bird is^ very curi- 
ous. It is made of grass, woven lifce doth, and 
shaped like a large bottle. It is suspended 
firmly from the branches of a tree, but so as. to 
rock with the wind. The entrance is placed 
downwards. 

Robert. In almost all the nests I have seen,, 
the entrance has been at the top, except the 
wren s,, and there it is on one side. 

Mq!];her. But if the crossbeak made its 
entrance at the top, its young would be con* 
tinually exposed to danger, from the numerous 
birds of prey, and other destructive animals, 
which are found there. It therefore adopts 
a Qiore secure me^od; and thus preserves 
both itself and ita young ones. The nest 
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consbts of two or thx^ee chambers;, and it is 
generally believed by the common people, that 
they are lighted in the inside with fire-ffies; 
which the bird catches alive at night, and fas** 

tens to his nest with moist day, or some other 

« 

sticky substance. 

Robert. What are fire-flies, mamma? 

MoTHEX. They are a species of flies, so 
called from the bright light which they emit 
when it is dark. The river Meinam is. par- 
ticularly noted for the numerous swarms of 
these insects, which illuminate the trees that 
grow on its banks. 

Robert. Do they not look very beautiful? 

Mother. Yes; many travellers have been 
struck with the brilliant appearance which they 
exhibit. At a distance, they look like fire- 
works; as the flies emit and conceal their light 
with the greatiest uniformity. 

Rci3ERT. And do the crossbeaks reaSy take 
them into their nests for the sake of the light? 

Mother*. That I cannot tell you, though it 
is a well-known foct that they are often, found 
in its nest, which,^ being made with the entrance 
downwards, and thereby almost excluding the 
light, may seem to favour the opinion. Some, 
however, imagine that it only feeds on thenii 
supposing their light would be of but little 
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service: and this appears to me more pfobabk 
Hian its xjoing them as a lantern ; partieiilarly 
OS several other species of these bMs build 
Iheir nests in nearly a similar manner, in-coun- 
, Iries^ tfhere, I befieve, no fire-flies are to be 
met with. 

Robert. Is it a singing-lnrd, mamma? 
' MoTfiER. When many are assembled to- 
gether, on a high tree j they make a fively noise-, 
1)ut it is rather chirping than singing. They 
•are kept, not for the sake of their note, but for 
tteir wonderful sagacity. 

Robert. Do you know what kind of eggs 
they lay, maimna ? 

- SldTHER. The eggs are beautiftil, resem- 
'Wing large pearls: the white of them, when 
-boiled, is transparent; and the flavour b said 
•to be extremely deKcate. 

Robert. You said there were different 
species of cros^beaks. Can you tell me of 
some of the other kinds? 

Mother. The pensSe crossbeak is about 
the size of the one I have been describing, but 
possesses a greater variety of plumage. It is 
found in Madagascar. 

Robert. That large island to the east of 
Africa? 

Mother. Yes. Its nest is composed of 
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straw {^ndreeds^ interwoyen in the shape of a 
bag, with the opening at the bottonoL This is 
fiust^ned abov^^ to the twig of a tree, generally 
near a stream* It does not use the same nest 
more than one season; but evecy year adds a 
ni^w one to the last: often as far as fiv^ in 
number^ hanging one from the other. These 
birdsr build in society, like; rooks f often five <» 
six hundred being seen on one tree. 

Ronnax* The nests must look very coriousi 
hanging down from the boughs. 

MoTHfR. Yes, they are very curious; but 
those of the social crossbeak are still more ex-* 
traordinary. 

Robert. Before you go on, Boamma, will 
you please to tell me in what part of the world 
the social cvossbeak Uves ? 

Mother. It is a native, of Sou& Africa^ 
and is chiefly fotmd near the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is nearly similar to those I Iv^ve 
already described to. you. These birds Hve 
together in large societies; and build their 
nests on a species of mimosa^ which grows ta 
an uncommon size. 

Robert. I suppose mimosa is the name' of 
a tree.' 

MoT^iBR. It is the name of a certain genu». 
of pfamtsj comprising many different ^ecies, all 
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natives of wann dimates. Did yoa ever see a 
senritive plant, Robert? 

Robert. No, mamma; but I have heard 
that, when the leaves are tpudied, they shrivel 
up as though they were hurt. 

Mother. The il^ord mimosa sigjufies fnimict 
which means to imitate; and is giv^ to this 
jB^enus, on account of the sensilnHty of the 
leaves, which mimic, as it were, the motions of 
animals. It includes all the diffisrent kinds of 
sensitive plants, and a variety of shrubs and 
trees known by other names. The tree I have 
been speaking t>f, is particidariy adapted for 
the nests which load its branches, from its 
great size, and the strength of its branches, as 
well as for the height and smoothness of its 
trunk; which many of the serpent tribe, which 
ate the greatest enemies to these birds, are 
unable to dimb. 

Robert. Why, mamma? 

Mother. Because Huff would be liable to 
slip, not bdng able to siijiport themselves so 
well on a smooth, as on a rough surface. 

Robert. Now, if you please, I should Uke 
to hear about the nests. 

Mother. In ''PatersonVs Travels among 
die Hottentots,^ there is a ddtoription of one; 
or, perhaps, more properly speakings of an 



Msemblage of nests^ in which he supfKMied that 
from eight hundred to a thousand birdfl re- 
sided under the same roof. 

Robert. Under the same roof! What 
does he mean by that? Do birds ever build a 
roof to their nests? I thought a roof meant 
the shmting part at the top of a house. 

Mother. He^c&lls it a roof, because it per« 
fecdy resembles diat of a thatched^house ; and 
is built over the nests, so as to prevent any 
reptiles from approaching them.. The entrance 
is underneath the ridge. 

Robert. How curious^ I shall like to 
hear thiSb But what great nests they must be, 
for a thousand birds to live together. 

Mother. As I have his account of this 
wonderful edifice, you shall hear it in his own 
words. You may reach me that book off the 
table, and I will read it. 

[Rcbiri reaoh^'the book, and his moiher 
reads :'\ 

. "^ The industry of these birds seems almost 
equal to that of the bee: throughout the day 
ihey afipeax to be busily employed in carrying 
a fine species of grass, which is the principal 
tnaterial they, employ for the purpose of erect-, 
iog^his ^xtraor^naiy Woxfc, as well as for ad-* 



ditions and repairs. Though my stay i& t^e 
country was not sufficient to satisfy me, by ocur 
lar proof, that they added to tfac^ nest, as 
they annually increased in munber;. still, from 
the many trees which I have seen boxne down 
with the weight, and others which I have ob^ 
served with the boughs completeliy oorered 
over, it would appear that thb is really the 
case. When the tree, which is tibe support of 
this aerial city, is obliged to give way to the 
increase of weight, it is obvious that they are 
no longer protected, and are under the neces^ 
sity of rebuilding in other trees. One of these 
deserted nests I had the cmriosity to break 
down, so as to inform myself of the internal 
structure of it, and found it equally ingenious 
with that of the external. There are many 
esitrances, each of which forms a regular street, 
with nests on both sides^ at about two inches 
dbtance from each other. The grass with 
which they build is called the BushmarCs 
grass: and I believe the seed of it to be their 
IHindpal food; though^ en examining tbeir 
nests, I found the wings and legs of different 
uisects. From every appeaorance, the nest 
which I dissected had been inhabked for onny 
years; and some parts of it were much more 
complete than, others^ This, theiefore, I con« 
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ceive nearly to amount to a proof, that the ani« 
mals added to it at different tixoes, as they 
found necessary, from the mcrease of the fiimily, 
or rather of the nation or community." 

Robert. How ingenious the little birds 
must be to build these nests, and to make them 
in streets too. . I should like to see them. Did 
the gentleman bring any over to England? 

Mother. I believe not, or he would most 
likely have mentioned it^ 

Robert. What a pity! If I were a tra- 
veller, I would bring home a great many curi- 
osities. Have you finished the account, mam- 
ma? 

Mother. Yes ; and I hope you have been 
interested in it. 

Robert. Indeed I have, for it is very enter- 
taining; but I am sorry it is finished. How- 
ever, perhaps you can recollect something else 
to tell me about these birds. 

Mother. I have told you nearly as much 
as I think your memory will retain. You. 
know I do not Uke you to hear too much at once. 
Learning "a, little and well," is better than 
overchargbg the memory. 

Robert. But I mostly recollect what enter- 
tains me, so I do not think I shall forget this. 

E 
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Mother. I hope not; and to impress it 
more strongly on your mind» you may look at 
this picture in *' Campbell's Travels/* of the 
nests about which I have been reading to you; 
and if I find you remember what you hear, I 
may, perhaps, tell you, to-morrow, about the 
cardinal crossbeak, another species of this 
tribe. 

Robert. Thank you, mamma: I shall not 
forget to remind you of it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



^«^*«*^* 



Robert. 

Now^ mamina^ I am come to put you in mind 
of what you said yesterday : that you meant to 
tell me about another kind of crossbeak this 
evening. Do not you recollect? 

Mother. Yes; you mean the cardinal 
crossbeak. 

Robert. Yes, that is the name : I will try 
to remember it. But why is it called cardin€df 
and why are all these birds called crossbeaksf 

Mother. Because the bill is hooked at 
both point9; and, when shut^ they cross over 
each other. This particular kind is called car- 
dinal, because it is much laiger than the others ; 
and cardinal means chief, 

Robert. Then it is a very suitable name; 
and now I understand what it means« I shall 
not forget it. Where do the cardinal cross, 
beaks live, mamma? 
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Mother. They are found in several parts 
of North America, where they are often kept 
in cages. 

Robert. Then, I suppose, they are singing- 
birds? 

Mother. Yes, they are remarkable for the 
melody of their song, which resembles that of 
the nightingale. In spring, and the greater 
part of the summer, they sit on the tops of the 
highest trees, singing early in the morning, and 
regaling the ear with their cheerful notes. 
When confined in cages, they sing nearly all 
the year. In this respect they di£fer from most 
of the other species. 

Robert. Are they like the others in co- 
lour? 

Mother. No, their plumage is more splen- 
did; being of a bright red, except round the 
bill, and on the throat, where the colour is 
black, as are also the quills. On thcf head is a 
beautiful crest. 

Robert. They must be very pretty birds. 

Mother. Yes ; in warm countries the plu- 
mage of birds is generally more brilliant than 
in colder climates. 

Robert. What sort of food do these cross- 
beaks live upon? 

Mother. They are particularly fond of 
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maize and buck-wheat, and lay by stores of 
them; often collecting as much as a bushel, 
which they artfully cover with leaves and small 
twigs, leaving only a small hole for the en- 
trance. They are also fond of bees, 

Robert. I do not like them for killing the 
industrious little bees: the wheat they are 
quite welcome to. But what is maize ? 

MoTH£R. Indian wheat. We had some 
growing in the garden last year: do not you 
recollect? 

Robert. Oh, yes; I remember very well, 
now you mention it. A bushel is a great deal 
for such little birds to collect. I suppose they 
lay it by for the winter. 

Mother. I do not know, but I think it is 
probable they may. At least it proves their 
industry. 

Robert. Do they live a great number 
together, like the social crossbeaks? 

^ Mother. No, there are seldom more than 
three or four met with together; yet they are 
familiar little birds, often hopping along the 
road before the traveller. 

Robert. Now, mamma, shall I repeat the 
names of the different crossbeaks you have de- 
scribed? 

B 3 
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MoTHSR* If you. like, my dear. 
R09ERT. The Bengal crossbeak, which 
Bves in India, and i9 taught so many curibns 
tricks; the paisile crossbeak, which makes its 
nest in the sh^pe of a bag, and lets seyeral 
hang down, one below another, . from the 
Vfanch of a titee; the social crosabeaka, which 
live together 'ut great number^, and build their 
n/^ts in rows, like 9treet9. with a roqf oyer, that 
serpentp may .not get to them; and tb/e cardinal 
crossbeak, which is the largest of nU. You 
find I have, not forgotten them. 

Mother. Not yet; but. do you think you 
shall continue to remember them ? . 

Robert. I hope sp» The cardinal and 
Bengal are very easy to recollect ; but why are 
the others called sociiil and penMef 

Mother. I think I know; and, perhaps, 
yqi^ will, if you consider a little. 

Robert. Social^ that means fond of friendly 
society, I believe. I suppose that kind is called 
so,, because they associate, or live together. 
Is that the reason you thought of, mamma t 

Mother. Yes, Robert: there is no doubt 
that they were named so from that circum- 
stance. 

Robert. I am glad I found it out*. Now 
for pensile; that quite puzzles me. 
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Mother. I believe yoii do hot know that 
pensile means hanging. 

Robert. No, I never heard that before; 
but I do not know that it has any thing to do 
with this. I am still at a loss to know why the 
bird is called pensile* I believe I must get 
you to tell m^. 

Mother. Their nests, you say, Tiang down 
from the trees. I am not certain that it was 
from this circumstance the bird derived its 
name; but it seems likely that it might be 
called pensile oh that account; at least, asso- 
ciating the word with its manner of building, 
may enable you to remember it more easily, 

Robert. So it will; and I am glad you 
thought of it, because now I shall not be likely 
to forget. Are there any other species of 
these birds? 

> Mother. There are various others; but, as 
many of their habits are similar, you had better 
not charge you memory with the detail of 
them. 

Robert. But can you tell me whether any 
of them live in England? 

Mother. Some have been seen, at different 
time^i in the western counties, during the aii^ 
tunm, when apples are ripe. These burds 
make great devastation in orchards, bypierc- 
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ing the fruit, in order to extract the pips, of 
which they are remarkably fond: they sht them 
open with their beaks, and, casting away the 
skins, eat the inside. 

Robert. Then, I suppose, the apples de- 
cay, and drop from the trees. I dare say the 
persons to whom the orchards belong would 
rather the birds should keep away. 

Mother. They are, indeed, unwelcome 
visitors; yet they, in part, repay the owners by 
their songs. I hope you think it right to spare 
the little songsters some of their fruit. 

Robert. Yes; for I like to hear birds 
sing: it sounds very cheerful. I enjoy listen^ 
ing to them, when I walk out ; and I like them 
to build their nests in our garden, though they 
eat the gooseberries and currants, and peck 
the cherries. We had several nests in the 
garden, last spring, and I hope we shall have 
some more when next spring comes. 

Mother. I hope you never take any of 
the eggs. 

Robert. Oh, no; but I often go softly, and 
peep at them, though I never take them away. 

Mother^ I advise you not to go and peep 
at them too often, lest it should frighten the 
old birds, and make them forsake the nests. 

Robert. I should be sorry to frighten 
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itk^m; so I wi]]^ . in future, be very careful^ 
mamnia. 

Mother. You are a good boy, and I hope 
you will not forget your promise. As it is not 
late, you may bring your paper and pencil, and 
draw a little, before you go to bed. ■ . 

Robert. Yes, mamma; I will finish the 
little cottage I was copying. I like drawing, as 
well as any thing I learn.^ 

Mother. It is an agreeable employment, for 
these who have leisure and inclination to pur- 
sue it. It is an art. which I wish you to prac- 
tise, as you appear fond of it ; for it may afford 
you much pleasure, ^nd be useful, by im- 
pressing images more strongly upon your 
memory. I believe you will find it of advan- 
tage, even in natural history; for the nicety it 
requires, may lead you to examine more closely 
the works of nature, and to discover beauties 
which would escape the eye of a careless ob- 
server. 

Robert. I believe what you say is true, 
mamma; for drawings do help us to remember 
what we see or read about. I like to have 
pictures in my books, for they make me under- 
stand what I read. I should not have liked 
the account of bird-catching so well, if I had 
not seen the picture of it; but now I can fancy 
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the mountains, and the poor men hanging by 
ropes, or pushed up by the poles, just as if I 
saw them. 

MoTHEli. And you would not form so ac- 
Gcnrate an idea of any object that was new to 
you, by a description, as by a drawing. 

Robert. Indeed I should not; so I will try 
to improre in drawing, since I find it is usefiiL 

Mother. Well, my love^ take pains, and 
you will no doubt succeed; and should you^ 
as you grow up, haye much leisure, you ne«d 
nerer be at a loss how to employ your time*. 

*^ To give the canyasB Innocent deceit. 
Or lay the landscape on the snowj sheet t 
These, these are arts pursued without a crimen. 
That leaye no stain upon the wing of time.." 
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